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the great landlords, each acting within the limits of their own
possessions, organized the local police. The state maintained
special detachments of police in Rome, Lyons, and Carthage ;
and at Rome there was a brigade of firemen as well.

Municipal life throughout the empire was almost entirely
free from the irksome control of the central power. The state
was satisfied, provided that no clubs or societies of a seditious
nature existed within its boundaries, and that the municipal
bodies concerned themselves solely with local affairs. But
indeed no community within the empire was ambitious to
stray beyond that limited sphere. We hear nothing of any
political organizations, either at Rome or within the munici-
palities abroad, which were regarded as dangerous to the
state. The Christian communities alone were prosecuted;
but we do not know whether they suffered as unlicensed
associations (collegia illicita], or whether the Christians indi-
vidually were held to account for their refusal to take part
in the cult of the emperor which all the empire practised.
There were other societies, some professional and some
religious. The latter included an infinite number of burial
clubs (collegia tenuiorum, literally, ' associations of the poor'),
whose object was to secure to their members a decent funeral.
There were also many other clubs, in which the citizens of
the town met according to their ages, and such bodies as
philosophic schools, organized like close societies.

Each community lived in accordance with its past tradi-
tions, in so far as these traditions were not offensive to the
state. In the Greek East, the birthplace of the municipal
system, the constitutions or charters of the towns varied
greatly both in terms and substance. The Roman govern-
ment, though indifferent to the details of these charters,
supported aristocratic institutions in the larger communities
and looked with disfavour on democracy. Hence in most
Greek cities the constitution was oligarchical. Alexandria,
the capital of Egypt, was treated exceptionally: she had
very meagre rights and was strictly controlled by the Roman
governor. The cities in the West differed less from one
another in their rights and privileges. A few Italian towns
still retained their ancient charters based upon historic treaties
with Rome.

Most communities of Roman citizens in Italy and the
provinces possessed charters bestowed on them by the Roman